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Foreword 

This monograph is one of a series of literature reviews and 
evaluative discussions on current topics of significance in the area 
of crime and delinquency. These monographs are designed to in- 
form program administrators, policy makers, and other inter- 
ested persons about significant findings to date which may be use- 
ful in the development and improvement of programs in the 
crime and delinquency area, and about research gaps and needs. 
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Mental Health. The Crime and Delinquency Topics monographs 
were prepared by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
under a contract from the National Institute of Mental Health. 
This monograph, Community Based Correctional Programs: 
Models and Practices, was prepared by Eleanor Harlow, Infor- 
mation Analyst, NCCD, and J. Robert Weber and Leslie T. WI1- 
kins, Consultants. 
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For several years theorists and practitioners have argued for 
community based correction programs if correction is to attain 
the mission of making law-abiding citizens of convicted offenders 
and adjudicated delinquents. Community treatment, however, as a 
term used to describe such a wide variety of efforts at every 
stage of the correctional process, has lost all descriptive useful- 
ness except as a code-word with connotations of "advanced 
correctional thinking" and implied value judgments against the 
"locking up" and isolation of offenders. Although the practice of 
handling offenders outside the institution is not especially new, 
the development of "community treatment" as a powerful catch- 
word appears to be fairly recent. As the term has become popu- 
larized, and as the phrase is increasingly associated with avant- 
garde thinking in corrections, the concept has been stretched to 
include a widening variety of treatment efforts, some of which 
are "community based" only in that they are less isolated and 
confining than the traditional prison. 

In the literature on alternatives to institutionalization, the de- 
scriptive term "community treatment" has been applied to proba- 
tion and parole (these being the traditional noninstitutional 
correction measures) ; probation alone (parole in this case consid- 
ered an extension in the community of institutional treatment) ; 
aftercare (juvenile parole) and halfway house "bridges" between 
the institution and free society; community-based institutions (lo- 
cated in the community, with perhaps some use of community re- 
sources for health, education, or recreation purposes) ; noninstitu- 
tional boarding arrangements such as foster care, small group 
homes, semi-institutional or "open" cottage living; forestry, work, 
or outdoor probation camps ; and a number of daycare programs, 
outpatient clinics, and nonresidential work. ''group-therapy pro- 
grams. Occasionally, community treatment is viewed as encom- 
passing efforts which are essentially preventive, such as street 
work with antisocial gangs or early identification and treatment 
of "predelinquents." The latter are of necessity community-based 
because in most cases the formal processes of criminal justice 
have not been invoked. 

This lack of clear delimitation might be at least partly attrib- 
uted to the phenomenon of "jumping on the bandwagon." In- 
creasing evidence that institutionalization may be more destruc- 
tive than rehabilitative, and may in fact increase probabilites of 
recidivism, initiated a trend which emphasizes alternatives to im- 
prisonment or, where institutionalization is felt to be necessary, 



transitional programs in the community to facilitate reintegra- 
tion. 

Disillusionment with the traditional correctional institution as 
a rehabilitative tool appears justified. Research evaluating im- 
prisonment has received support from studies which reveal the 
ineffectiveness of institutionalization not only in correctional but 
in mental health, child care, and related fields. Following a Cali- 
fornia study of the effects of institutionalization on mental pa- 
tients, which found that this experience did not improve the so- 
cial competence of the mentally ill, a study was made in that 
State of the deterrent effects of criminal penalties. 1 Penal legisla- 
tion in California, as in most other States, has been based on the 
presumed deterrent effect of severe penalties. In this study sub- 
stantial evidence was found to suggest that lengthy incarceration 
does not deter crime or recidivism. Recidivism rates of released 
prisoners were found to be generally constant for all States de- 
spite variations in correctional practice. Specific analysis support- 
ing the general conclusions included studies of attacks on police 
officers, marihuana offenses, and bad-check writing. In each of 
these cases, increased penalties did not deter commission of the 
offense. Reducing incarceration time was found to effect no signifi- 
cant increase in recidivism, and in some cases was associated 
with a decrease in future offending. 

Not only has it been shown that imprisonment does not effec- 
tively rehabilitate or deter, but the actively destructive potential of 
most correctional institutions frequently has been emphasized. 
The President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Ad- 
ministration of Justice has reported that "life in many institu- 
tions is at best barren and futile, at worst unspeakably brutal 
and degrading .... The conditions in which [inmates] live are 
the poorest possible preparation for their successful reentry into 
society, and often merely reinforce in them a pattern of manipu- 
lation or destructiveness." - 

Disenchantment with imprisonment as a corrective measure, 
however, seems to have led to a less than critical acceptance of 
noninstitutional alternatives as "more effective." Both classifica- 
tion and evaluation of community correction programs are com- 
plicated by this lack of clarity and by the interference of value- 
laden assumptions. As popular and professional support for 
incarceration of offenders has declined and as the goals of reinte- 
gration, resocialization, and rehabilitation have replaced punish- 
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ment as primary theoretical concerns, it has become fashionable 
to label any modification of traditional incarceration as "treat- 
ment" and any effort to reduce 'isolation of the offender as "com- 
munity-based treatment." As a result it has become extremely 
difficult to identify actual alternative dispositions for those of- 
fenders who are candidates for incarceration or to make realistic 
judgments of their relative effectiveness. In reviewing: practices 
of "community treatment," one must first determine which pro- 
grams are in fact noninstitutional alternatives and then attempt 
to distinguish those evaluative results which are relatively free 
from the influence of interfering variables, including 1 ideological 
commitment to program on the part of both project and research 
personnel. 

Alternatives to Institutionalization 

Within the range of correctional efforts commonly referred to 
as community treatment there can be discerned a category of pro- 
grams which are accurately considered alternatives to institiitSon- 
alization and which also may be fairly clearly distinguished from 
regular probation supervision. These might be called intensive in- 
tervention in lieu of institutionalization. Intensive intervention as 
an alternative to institutionalization would seem to imply exactly 
that a means of handling the offender without incarceration. 
This would not include posf-institutional measures such as parole 
or other aftercare, halfway houses for releasees, work furlough, 
imprisonment at night or on weekends, or any other program of 
partial or intermittent confinement or of "transitional'' manage- 
ment as part of a sentence of imprisonment. Such measures may 
be favored as improvements over custoclially oriented, punitive 
isolation; they may even be found to effectively rehabilitate. But 
if the objective is to avoid the negative effects of isolation from 
the community, the severing of family ties and noncriminal asso- 
ciations, and the institutional culture, then for those offenders for 
whom institutionalization is neither necessary nor beneficial, the 
correctional alternative would seem to require that no kind of for- 
mal institutionalization be imposed. 

The importance of distinguishing a type of disposition discrete 
from both the institution and probation is pointed up not only by 
research on the effects of institutionalization ; research in proba- 
ion has suggested that certain offenders do very well with mini- 
mal supervision and that many do not require greater attention 
than is provided under regular supervision. Studies of offenders 
under normal probation supervision have revealed a relatively 
high success rate. A recent study of 943 male probationers 16-18 



years old revealed that about 72 percent were successfully 
discharged. In a summary analysis of 15 probation studies in 
various jurisdictions, Ralph England found reported success rates 
to vary between 60 and ( .H> percent; and a survey of probation 
effectiveness in such states as Massachusetts, California, New 
York, or in a number of foreign countries, presents similar re- 
ported results with the modal success rate at about 75 percent. 1 

England explains that many offenders are "self -correcting" and 
are not likely to recidivate, while others would be dissuaded from 
further offending merely through exposure to the limited surveil- 
lance of the suspended sentence. Empey suggests that, since the 
majority of offenders now placed on probation can succeed with- 
out intensive supervision, many of those offenders now incarcer- 
ated might succeed under intensified community supervision. 5 
These observations imply that intensive intervention, or special- 
ized treatment in the community setting, should be viewed not as 
an alt c mat ire to probation which seems to do fairly well for a 
large number of the individuals now served but as an alterna- 
tive to the institutionalization of those offenders who are seen to 
require greater control than that offered by regular probation su- 
pervision. 

In other words, while the probation system could be upgraded 
by changes in structure and operation, it should not be viewed by 
even its severest critics as an outdated predecessor of the newer 
community programs. There is considerable evidence that many 
offenders do well under regular supervision and there is no rea- 
son to subject them to further and more intensive ''"treatment." 
Probation and intensive intervention both are viable alternative 
dispositions, each with distinct advantages and uses. The latter 
envisions a much greater involvement with the offender than 
mere supervision and attempts to achieve a sometimes considera- 
ble modification of values, attitudes, and behaviors which may ex- 
tend beyond the prevention of specific violations of the law. Pro- 
bation should be retained as a separate disposition of low 
intervention level. Intensive intervention can make possible the 
management in the community of those offenders who otherwise 
would be placed in an institution. For those now institutionalized, 
the alternatives to be considered would be imprisonment or inten- 
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j>ive community supervision; for those now on probation the alter- 
natives would be regular probation, minimal supervision, or sus- 
pended sentence with no supervision. 

Varieties of Intensive Intervention 

Intensive intervention programs, then, are tho.se which provide 
the means for retaining in the community those offenders who 
are eligible for institutional placement because they cannot be 
placed safely and effectively under probation supervision. Most of 
the community alternatives which have been developed fall gener- 
ally into one of three classifications: (1) specialized units of pro- 
bation and parole agencies (probation "plus," or more intensive 
involvement and supervision than normal probation) ; (2) nonres- 
ident ial intensive treatment (attendance centers, guided group in- 
teraction programs); or (3) residential programs and out-of- 
home placement alternatives. A fourth category may develop 
from the community correctional center. The distinctions among 
categories are not always clear. Some specilaized units in proba- 
tion or parole may be so intensive that they are difficult to distin- 
guish from daycare; and some residential programs are so struc- 
tured and self-contained that they must be classed as 
community-based institutions, rather than as alternatives to in- 
carceration. The groupings nonetheless may be generally useful in 
identifying alternative noninstitutional dispositions. 

Specialized Units in Probation Parole 

While a valid distinction may be made between regular proba- 
tion or parole supervision and intensive intervention, much of the 
most interesting research with relevance for the design and oper- 
ation of intensive community programs has come from the fields 
of probation and parole. In recent years, the emphasis of research 
in these areas has shifted from the question "Is probation effec- 
tive?" to "Under what conditions is probation effective?'' For 
many years it was believed that if caseloads could be reduced, if 
officers had more time to devote to each case, then probation (or 
parole) supervision could more effectively rehabilitate. The 50- 
unit caseload and, more recently, the 35-imit caseload has 
been repeatedly recommended as the "ideal." Specialized units in 
probation and parole have developed from the findings of caseload 
research. 

Caseload Research 

Despite the appeal of reducing caseloads to improve supervi- 
sion, research during the past decade has clearly indicated that 
merely reducing caseload size is not the answer. A parole re- 



search project in Oakland, California, began in 1959 to test 
whether reducing caseloads of parolees in Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia, would improve parole performance.'' Additional agents 
were employed and ten experimental 36-unit caseloads were set 
up, with five 72-unit caseloads as controls. When the project was 
terminated in 1961 no overall difference was found between pa- 
role performance in reduced and in full-size caseloads. It was ob- 
served that many parolees required so much service that a modest 
increase in agent time available for each case had little effect. 

The University of California's San Francisco Project has un- 
dertaken to study Federal probation and parole and to examine 
the effects of specific caseload sizes. 7 Individuals placed on proba- 
tion or parole were randomly assigned to caseloads receiving one 
of four types of supervision: minimum, intensive, ideal, or nor- 
mal. Persons in minimum or "crisis" supervision caseloads were 
required only to submit a monthly written report to the probation 
office; no routine contacts occurred except when requested by the 
offender. Intensive caseloads consisted of 20 units each and contact 
occurred at least weekly; ideal caseloads were composed of 50 
units; and normal caseloads consisted of 100 units per month. It 
was found that, when cases were randomly assigned to different 
degrees of supervision, offenders in minimum caseloads per- 
formed as well as would be expected had they been receiving nor- 
mal supervision; the minimum and the ideal caseloads had viola- 
tion rates which were almost identical; and in intensive caseloads, 
despite 14 times the attention provided the minimum cases, the 
violation rate not only failed to decline but increased with respect 
to technical violations. These results were interpreted as suggest- 
ing that some offenders will succeed under supervision regardless 
of the type of service, while others will violate no matter how 
much treatment they receive; and that with identification of these 
offenders, officer time could be allocated to give most attention to 
those whose success depends on the presence of certain types of 
supervision. It was concluded that the concept of 50-unit (or any 
other number) caseload is meaningless without systematic classi- 
fication and matching of offender type, treatment, and officer. 

The Special Intensive Parole Unit (SIPU), conducted in Cali- 
fornia from 1953 to 1964, obtained similar results.* Study of 
parolees released to caseloads of various sizes found no differ- 
ences in violation rates until parolees were classified according to 
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"risk" categories on base expectancy scores (i.e., estimate? of 
probability of recidivism) and assigned on this basis rather than 
randomly. It was found that while, regardless of size of caseload, 
high-risk parolees violated extensively and low-risk parolees sel- 
dom violated, the middle-risk cases performed distinctly better in 
smaller caseloads. The low-risk cases did as well in very large 
caseloads as in regular caseloads. 

As supporting evidence accumulated, the emphasis in research 
shifted from reducing caseloads to classification of offenders and 
development of appropriate treatment types. One of the most 
widely acclaimed experimental demonstration projects, the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority's Community Treatment Project, was es- 
tablished to test the feasibility of subtituting intensive supervi- 
sion of juveniles in the community for the regular program of 
institutionalization plus parole and to develop optimum 
treatment control plans for defined types of offenders. 

The California Community Treatment Project 

The Community Treatment Project (CTP) was instituted in 
California in 1961. Phase I, completed in 1965, had the following 
as its objectives: (1) to determine whether selected Youth Au- 
thority wards could be released directly from a reception center 
to a treatment control program in the community, and whether 
communities would be willing to accept, the return of wards who 
had just been committed to the Youth Authority; (2) to compare 
the effectiveness of a period of intensive supervision in the com- 
munity with treatment in the regular institutional program; and 
(3) to develop hypotheses regarding specific treatment plans for 
defined types of delinquents in specific settings. 9 

During Phase II (1964-1969) the Project continued to develop 
data relevant to the goals of the first phase, with special empha- 
sis on determining which treatment variables are most related to 
success on parole for different types of delinquents. Efforts were 
made to describe program elements in detail to provide a research 
base for extension of the program, for training correctional staff, 
and for comparison with other community programs. 10 

In brief, the research procedure consisted of the following. 
After assessment of eligibility for the project and classification 
according to I-Level (i.e., a measure of level of interpersonal ma- 
turity) , male and female Youth Authority wards committed from 
the juvenile courts of Sacramento, Stockton, San Francisco, and 
Modesto were randomly assigned to experimental or control sta- 
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tus. Experimental were treated in an intensive community pro- 
gram; controls went into the usual Youth Authority program. In 
San Francisco (Phase II) experimental. 1 * were randomly assigned 
to one of two different forms of community treatment: a Differ- 
ential Treatment Unit or a Guided Group Interaction Unit. 

The CTP progress reports have been consistently positive in 
their evaluation of the experimental program. During Phase I, 
the program was judged to be feasible in the community and the 
overall success rate of the project participants was found to be 
significantly higher than that of youths in the regular Youth Au- 
thority program. Differential success rates were reported: certain 
types of youths appeared to do especially well under the given 
treatment conditions while others did about as well as they would 
have in an institution or on parole. 11 Additionally, in terms of 
psychological test scores, experimentals were observed to have 
achieved greater positive change and a higher level of personal 
and social adjustment than control subjects. Throughout Phase 
II, ongoing followup of study subjects from both phases contin- 
ued to indicate large differences favoring experimentals over con- 
trols. Factors associated with greater effectiveness of the com- 
munity program have been identified: (1) differential and 
treatment-relevant decisionmaking; (2) matching of types of of- 
fenders with types of workers; (3) intensive and or extensive in- 
tervention by workers made possible by reduced caseloads; (4) 
ability and perceptiveness of workers; and (5) emphasis on work- 
ing through of the worker ward relationship. 1 - 

Another explanation of these results has been offered. Robinson 
and Smith have analyzed the findings of the Community Treat- 
ment Project in terms of factors which influenced the recidivism 
rates of experimentals and controls. 13 They explain that recidi- 
vism rates can be influenced, within certain limits, by the decision- 
making authorities, and that in the CTP study, rates were man- 
aged in such a way as to make the experimentals appear 
favorable. Quoting from the seventh Progress Report (1966) of 
the CTP, they show that 68 percent of control failures and only 
29 percent of the experimental failures were accounted for by the 
agent's recommendation that parole be revoked. Quoting 
Lerman " in a re-examination of the data, the authors explain 
that when the offense is of low or moderate severity, experimen- 
tals are less likely to have their parole revoked ; they are treated 
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similarly to controls only when the offense is of high .severity. 
Experimental?, they conclude, were no less delinquent in their be- 
havior than the controls. They suggest that the important point is 
that an ideological belief in the effectiveness of community treat- 
ment apparently altered the experimental results. 

Research findings on the relative effectiveness, in terms of recid- 
ivism at least, of one major community project are equivocal. 
Despite the enthusiastic endorsement that the CTP has received 
from most sources, it appears that the experimental program is 
not yet established as clearly superior to institutionalization for 
rtducini) tht wcidirism rate. While intensive intervention pro- 
grams generally are less costly and probably less personally dam- 
aging than the institutional experience, evaluative reports of all 
such projects should be scrutinized for interfering variables 
which might affect or determine relative success in terms of vio- 
lation rates. 

Community Delinquency- Control Project 

Another community-based treatment program for young of- 
fenders who normally would be institutionalized is the Commun- 
ity Delinquency Control Project (CDCP) of the California Youth 
Authority Department. This program also offers intensive super- 
vision in the community, makes use of multiple resources, and 
provides different types of treatment. Both the Community Treat- 
ment Project and the CDCP are located in community centers 
which serve selected offenders released directly on "parole" with- 
out prior institutionalization. The main difference between the 
two projects is that the Community Treatment Project systemati- 
cally classifies offenders in terms of Interpersonal Maturity and 
matches types of wards with types of supervising officers. 

The Community Delinquency Control Project was begun in 
1964 in an effort to reduce overcrowding in Youth Authority In- 
stitutions, to determine the feasibility and effectiveness of such a 
program in the community, and to effect significant and lasting 
behavioral change in a nondeliquent direction/-"' Three CDCP 
units were established in Los Angeles and one in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Each unit was designed to supervise 95 wards in the in- 
tensive phase (for an average of 12 months) and up to 50 pro- 
gram graduates under less intensive supervision. Wards receiving 
intensive service are placed in caseloads of 15, with each agent 
carrying a total caseload of fewer than 25 parolees. The major 
treatment elements include: increased general supervision, inten- 
sive individual counseling, group and family counseling, remedial 
tutoring, psychiatric and group-work consultation for agents, in- 
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creased use of subsidized out-of-home (foster home and group 
home) placements, and activity groups for wards. Originally, 
wards eligible for CDCP placement were male, first admissions to 
the Youth Authority. Eligibility was later broadened to include 
both sexes, juvenile court readmissions, and adult-court first ad- 
missions. 

Two of the project goals were rapidly achieved : commitments 
to juvenile institutions were reduced and the community and law 
enforcement officials demonstrated their acceptance of the pro- 
gram. In March 1966 a random experimental design was intro- 
duced in two Los Angeles units to determine whether CDCP eligi- 
ble wards assigned to the program do better than CDCP eligibles 
assigned to a regular Youth Authority program. 10 The California 
Youth Authority reports that it is too early to derive any definite 
conclusions from the Los Angeles study. Their tentative analysis 
showed that of 187 CDCP male first commitments, 51 had vio- 
lated parole within six months (27.3 percent) as compared to 29.4 
percent of the 102 controls. More reliable information is promised 
in the final report scheduled for 1970. 

A 1968 study of 565 male wards released to the four CDCP 
units (not including the Los Angeles study population) reported a 
parole violation rate of 41.6 percent over 15 months, as compared 
to 47.7 percent for wards on parole statewide. It is suggested 
that, since CDCP eligibles were statistically poorer risks 
(younger and excluding offenders against persons), the difference 
between the program population and a true control group might 
be much greater. In July 1969 the four CDCP units were termi- 
nated and converted into Community Parole Centers. The program 
elements of these centers are generally the same as in the CDCP, 
except that all parolees from the local community will be served, 
rather than selected wards in lieu of institutionalization. 17 

The Community Delinquency Control Project, like the Com- 
munity Treatment Project, has not yet provided unqualified sup- 
port for the thesis that management of offenders in the commun- 
ity is significantly more successful in preventing further crime 
than is institutionalization. However, both programs have demon- 
strated a more important fact : offenders normally not released to 
community supervision can be as safely and at least as effectively 
handled in intensive intervention programs without institution- 
alization. 
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Other Programs of Specialised Supervision 

Another attempt to test the effectiveness of intensive commun- 
ity intervention was the San Francisco Rehabilitation Project for 
Adult Offenders, instituted to provide individual offenders with a 
helping relationship focused on changing- patterns of behavior." 
Its purpose was to replace a jail or prison term with professional 
counseling in the community. The offender sample of 109 subjects 
was intended to be broadly representative of the group normally 
sent to jail and prison, although Robinson and Smith report that 
project cases tended to be somewhat younger, with fewer minor- 
ity group members, and a disproportionately high number of prop- 
erty offenders and low number of narcotic offenders. 11 ' The final 
report of this project suggested that while the superior results 
obtained by the community program must be considered tenta- 
tive, it is safe to conclude that intensive counseling by profession- 
ally trained workers can reduce recidivism at least as effectively 
as imprisonment. It is emphasized that this program can be set 
up by existing governmental agencies and that its economic re- 
turns, in terms of support of the offender and his dependents 
during treatment, can exceed the costs of treatment. 

Most of the programs of specialized supervision that have been 
instituted in various parts of the United States have not been ri- 
gorously evaluated. Assessments of "effectiveness," where this 
has been attempted at all, frequently are not very useful no con- 
trol group is used, the groups are not comparable, or assignment 
is not random. Many descriptive studies merely report the subjec- 
tive judgments of staff or the observed changes in arrest patterns 
over time of the project participants. This means that much of 
the "community treatment" literature must be guardedly inter- 
preted ; but it is still useful in suggesting the variety of interven- 
tion alternatives which have been tried and which may be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 

A very broad range of services and programs have been 
provided for the treatment of offenders who require more inten- 
sive services than regular supervision : group or family counseling 
may be offered as a service of the juvenile court; the offender 
may be referred to a psychiatric clinic for additional treatment; 
probation officers may meet in frequent sessions of guided group 
interaction with selected probationers; the juvenile probationer 
may be required to attend daycare centers or centers providing 
remedial education, and vocational training; or juveniles for whom 
living with their families is contraindicated because of undesira- 
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ble home situations may be placed in foster homes, group homes, 
or in "halfway houses." 

The Positive Action for Youth (PAY) Program has been op- 
erating at various community schools in Flint, Michigan, since 
September 1966.-" This program provides intensive treatment and 
attention to male juvenile probationers, including group counsel- 
ing, work experience, family counseling, supportive action, and 
individual counseling with concerned school and social agency 
personnel. The probationer's peers, teachers, and family also par- 
ticipate in the program. An attempt is made to deal with the 
range of family problems, rather than just the needs of the pro- 
gram participant. In 1968 the program was evaluated to ascer- 
tain the attitudinal and academic progress of participants. Al- 
though no controlled study was undertaken, police arrests for the 
55 probationers dropped from 38 to 9 following participation in 
the program and overall grade averages in school improved. 

Some courts have utilized local volunteers to work with juve- 
nile offenders in various capacities, providing tutoring assistance, 
foster homes, group discussion sessions, counseling, or simply a 
supportive relationship with an adult community resident. The 
Juvenile Court of Boulder County, Colorado, instituted a program 
involving over 200 volunteers in programs of delinquency preven- 
tion and treatment. One of these, the Attention Home program, is 
a group foster-home program totally supported by the 
community.- 1 Children who live in the Home are encouraged to 
participate in the special probation programs, already established 
and staffed by community volunteers, which provide tutoring, 
group discussion sessions, and relationships with adults ; they are 
also encouraged to participate in community arts and craft pro- 
grams, classes, and job training. 

The variety of services available as an adjunct to probation has 
permitted many courts greater flexibility in their disposition of 
offenders for whom neither probation nor institutionalization is 
suitable. However, in a large number of jurisdictions the court 
simply has no available alternatives to imprisonment and many 
offenders are sent to prison or training school because probation 
supervision is not felt to be sufficient. The State probation sub- 
sidy programs have emerged in an attempt to reduce costs and 
overcrowding in State institutions by handling more offenders in 
the local community. Some of the savings resulting from reduced 
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commitments are returned to the county probation departments 
for purposes of expanding: and upgrading- probation services. 

State Subsidy Programs 

In 1965, the California State Legislature passed legislation 
which provided a State subsidy to county probation departments 
to set up "special supervision" programs, to increase the degree 
of supervision of individual cases, and to develop and improve su- 
pervisional practices.-- Reduced commitment rates of offenders to 
State correctional institutions was made a mandatory condition 
for the receipt of subsidy monies. The enabling legislation was 
the result of the recommendation of a 1964 study undertaken to 
determine how State costs could be reduced while county proba- 
tion programs were improved. This study found wide variations 
in the frequency of the use of probation in different counties and 
determined that 25 percent of State correctional commitments 
could be maintained safely and effectively within county systems 
if probation facilities were improved.-" The plan which was ulti- 
mately adopted provided for reimbursement by the State to the 
counties in proportion to the number of cases retained in the 
county exceeding the existing rate. A sliding scale was developed 
to avoid penalizing counties which already had a low commitment 
rate. Since its implementation, the subsidy program has resulted 
in a reduction of expected institutional commitments by 2,481 in 
1967-1968. Forty-seven percent of this number were adults. Of 
the 36 counties participating in the program, all but two have re- 
duced their expected commitment rates.- 4 

One example of the county programs developed under the Cali- 
fornia State subsidy is the Special Supervision Unit Program of 
Santa Barbara County Probation Department. 20 This program 
provides intensive, individualized supervision as an alternative to 
institutionalization. Caseloads are limited to 42 cases per officer. 
Each officer receives training in classification and diagnosis. All 
cases are classified by I-Level methods on a scale that determines 
the individual's level of social integration. Methods of treatment 
vary with type of offender, but the basic goal of early confronta- 
tion and intensive involvement with the probationer is standard. 
Typically, the offender is seen two to four times per month in ad- 
dition to group counseling, a public agency therapy program, or a 
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special Unit program (such as the Work Project) one-half day 
per week. Minor violations may be handled in the Unit or by 
modification of probation, thus serving as a lesson in rehabilita- 
tion. 

Not all State subsidy programs have been used to upgrade or 
modify probation supervision. In Oregon, State funds were used 
to develop small-group home facilities and in Philadelphia a day 
center was established.-' 1 The concept of the State subsidy to 
county probation departments or, as in Oregon, to the public or 
private agency operating the program, is a flexible tool which 
could be used not only to finance improvements in probation serv- 
ices or to set up specialized units, but also can provide the means 
for the development of a wide range of other community pro- 
grams for offender rehabilitation. 

Nonresidential Intensive Treatment 

Attendance Centers 

The attendance center, or "daycare, 1 " represents an alternative 
to institutionalization for probation failures or for offenders who 
require more intensive care than probation but would not benefit 
from incarceration. This approach permits offenders to live at 
home and concentrates solely on a school and counseling program. 
As Weber notes in the report of the Juvenile Institutions Project 
(1966), some specialized units in probation and parole agencies 
which have developed services involving youth almost daily in 
program activities are difficult to distinguish from the daycare 
program.- 7 Attendance centers provide a structured correctional 
" in-house" program, as opposed to the use of existing community 
services or outside employment. Placement in such a program is 
the result of a court order and it is an alternative to commitment, 
not an alternative to probation; it is either a condition of proba- 
tion as ordered by the judge or a condition of parole, as ordered 
by the State Authority.- 5 

The Philadelphia Youth Development Day Treatment Center 
was created as a result of legislation passed in 1965 providing for 
the State to match funds on a 50:50 basis, using Federal Man- 
power Development Training Act monies.- 1 ' Juveniles are assigned 
to the attendance center by the court as a condition of probation. 
The Center's program is designed to improve probation services 
to boys whose rehabilitation may be achieved through vocational 
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and academic training 1 and intensive individual and group coun- 
seling while they continue to live at home; and to reduce the in- 
stitutional commitment rate of boys who are capable of adjust- 
ment outside the training- school setting. 

In 1965, a day program for delinquent girls was established in 
San Mateo County, California, to alleviate overcrowding in place- 
ment facilities for this group of offenders.-" The program is based 
on the belief that a child should be kept in her own home and 
community whenever possible and that parents should continue to 
be responsible for their child. To encourage parental acceptance 
of responsibility, the parents are instructed by the court to pay a 
certain amount of their child's expenses and the girl and her par- 
ents share responsibility for compliance with the conditions of 
the program. Girls accepted for this program continue to live at 
home and attend the center during the day for school classes and 
counseling. One of the most important criteria for acceptance into 
the program is that the girl must have a "meaningful adult" able 
to give her an appropriate home. 

With a high ratio of staff to children (probation officer case- 
loads are limited to twelve), this program provides services to the 
child and her family together and individually to keep the 
family intact. Each girl is involved in group counseling with her 
probation officer twice a week. Many of the parents also are in- 
volved in group counseling with their child's probation officer. 
One night a week the parents meet in a group at the center and 
at least once a week both parents and children are seen individu- 
ally or conjointly for counseling. 

Aftercare is provided when the staff decides that a girl no 
longer needs to come to the center every day, with the needs of 
the child and her family determining the aftercare planning. The 
probation officer continues to work with the girl on aftercare, and 
some of the parents continue to attend the family group meet- 
ings. 

It is reported that the program appears to have definite advan- 
tages over the traditional institution program for the type of ado- 
lescent treated, but that final evaluation must await the results of 
research currently being conducted. The girls admitted to this 
program will be compared over a three-year period with a similar 
group of girls in institutions and in a group daycare program 
outside the county, in terms of costs, recidivism, other overt be- 
havioral measures of adjustment, and on psychometric tests. 

The Girls' Unit for Intensive Daytime Education (GUIDE) in 
Richmond, California, is a voluntary neighborhood program for 
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girls, ages 14 to 17, who fail to adjust adequately on probation. 
Girls are referred to the program by their probation officer; if 
there is an opening and the girl indicates she is willing to partici- 
pate, entry is accomplished by court order. This program offers 
group counseling, remedial education, and home management ex- 
perience in maintaining and improving the Center. A parents' 
group meets weekly and family counseling sessions are held as 
needed. The goals of the program are to instill in the girls re- 
sponsibility and a sense of self-esteem; to raise academic level 
and performance ; and to strengthen family ties. The cost of the 
program is approximately one-half the cost of placement in a 
closed institution/ 11 

Guided Group Interaction Programs 

Of the various kinds of nonresidential programs which have 
been experimented with, one group of programs can be distin- 
guished by their common theoretical orientation. These are the 
guided group interaction (GGI) programs, which are primarily 
concerned with peer group dynamics and the operation of the 
peer group in restructuring the youth "subculture" around more 
socially acceptable norms and values. 3 - These programs also de- 
pend sometimes to a considerable extent on the involvement of 
youth in their own treatment. While other nonresidential pro- 
grams frequently incorporate the group session into the daily 
program, less emphasis is placed on the peer group as the major 
treatment resource. 

GGI programs involve the delinquent in frequent and intensive 
group discussions of their own and other members' current prob- 
lems and experiences. Based on the theory that antisocial youth 
behavior receives the support and approval of the delinquent peer 
group, and that substituting acceptable norms for delinquent val- 
ues and attitudes also requires the support of the peer group, 
these programs encourage the development of a group culture and 
the acceptance by members of responsibility for helping and con- 
trolling one other. As the group culture develops and the group 
begins to accept greater responsibility, the staff group leader al- 
lows the group a greater degree of decisionmaking power. Over 
time, the group's responsibility may extend to decisions involving 
disciplinary measures imposed on a member or determination of 
a member's readiness for release. 
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Demonstration projects based on the use of peer group dynam- 
ics derived their program content from the Highfields project, es- 
tablished in New Jersey in 1949. ;:i Highfields was a short-term 
residential program for a maximum of 20 boys at any given time, 
ages 16 and 17. The boys worked during the day at a nearby 
mental institution and participated in guided group interaction 
sessions in the evening. There were few formal rules. The project 
was judged to be at least successful as a training school, in terms 
of recidivism, and much less costly. The basic principles of High- 
fields have been applied in nonresidential settings with apparent 
success. Essexfields, Collegefields, and the Provo experiment are 
perhaps the best known examples. 

Guided group interaction programs are unique in that the 
group process itself is expected to determine the culture and so- 
cial system of the entire program. The decisionmaking authority 
permitted the group is considerably greater than in traditional 
group therapy, possibly a crucial factor in the rehabilitation of 
youth through group influence and support. 

The Provo Experiment 

The Provo program was initiated in 1959 in Provo, Utah, in an 
effort to provide an alternative placement for those delinquents 
whose persistent offenses made them candidates for an institu- 
tion. The underlying theory of this program held that most habit- 
ual delinquency is a group effort or is sanctioned by the offender's 
peer group. It was postulated that habitual delinquents tend to be 
children of low-income families and tend to have experienced lim- 
ited opportunity for conventional success and satisfaction," and 
that membership in a delinquent system develops as an alterna- 
tive means for achieving social, emotional, or economic goals. 
Treatment of delinquency was assumed to be most effective if the 
delinquent peer group is utilized as a source of support and the 
vehicle by which norms are perpetuated, problems solved, and 
sanctions imposed.--" 1 The Provo experiment involved a maximum 
of 20 boys, at any one time, ages 15 to 17, in an intensive daily 
program including work or school and guided group interaction 
sessions. Each day, following full-time paid employment or 
school, the boys went to the center for group sessions; at night 
they returned to their own homes. 
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Group development was given high priority since the group, 
rather than the staff alone, was given major responsibility for 
controlling member behavior and working out solutions to indi- 
vidual or group problems. This kind of activity requires tech- 
niques not generally associated with group psychotherapy: help- 
ing members to recognize and deal with group process problems, 
subgroupings, interpersonal relationships, and power structures 
within the group. 30 

In program design and implementation, an effort was made to 
provide means by which offenders could assume greater responsi- 
bility for their lives and to reward them for help that they were 
able to give to others. The offender was given an active reforma- 
tive role rather than a passive one in which he is acted upon by 
others. Group development appeared to move through several 
stages, from minimal involvement of members to the acceptance 
by boys of increasingly heavy responsibilities. The more seriously 
boys were concerned with dealing with issues and helping others 
to change, the more they were likely to accept the common pur- 
pose of the group, to identify with other members, and to grant 
prestige to those who succeeded in the group. 

Offenders assigned to the experimental program were com- 
pared to two control groups: one under regular probation super- 
vision, the other incarcerated in a training school. Prior to the 
experiment, only about 50 to 55 percent of the kinds of persistent 
offenders who participated in the program were succeeding on 
probation. Six months after release, 73 percent of those initially 
assigned and 84 percent of those who completed the program had 
no record of arrest. Of the remainder, none had been arrested 
more than once and none had been sent to training school. It was 
concluded that the experimental program was responsible for im- 
proved success rates. During the same period, however, the 
sucess rate for those offenders on regular probation also rose to 
73 percent for offenders initially assigned and 77 percent for 
those who completed probation; this was explained as probably 
due to the influence of the experiment on court and probation op- 
erations. Of the offenders sent to training school, 58 percent had 
been rearrested and half of these had been arrested two or more 
times. Youths released from the reformatory appeared to be 
nearly twice as likely to commit an offense as were program 
graduates.- 7 

As Empey has pointed out, although both probation and the 
GGI program seemed to have resulted in considerably less reci- 
divism than incarceration, these results must be confirmed 
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through replication. 3 * Phase II of the Community Treatment 
Project is concerned with demonstrating the effectiveness of 
"Provo-type" treatment and comparing it with differentia! treat- 
ment in the community. Experimentals in San Francisco have 
been randomly assigned to either a Differential Treatment Unit 
or a GGI Unit. The GGIU does not use differential diagnosis as a 
basis for treatment although I-Level classification is made for re- 
search purposes. Wards in these Units participate in full-time 
school or work, and attend guided group interaction meetings. 
Each youth is assigned to a group on the basis of age. The group 
is led by the community agent whose average caseload size is 15. 
During the initial, intensive phase of the program, wards are re- 
quired to attend group meetings for an hour to an hour and a 
half every weekday. 

Essexfields 

The Essexfields Rehabilitation Project was established in 1959 
in Essex County (Newark), New Jersey, on assumptions similar 
to those of the Provo experiment. Essexfields was envisioned as 
an extension of the Highfields project and the Residential Group 
Center programs patterned after Highfields. 39 Like these pro- 
grams, Essexfields was to consist of short-term, group-oriented 
rehabilitation. In contrast to previous experiments, however, Es- 
sexfields was to be nonresidential. To insure broad-based com- 
munity support, an advisory board of prominent local citizens 
was appointed and arrangements were made for the boys to work 
on the grounds of the county mental hospital. To facilitate trans- 
mission of the Highfields culture to Essexfields, the first admis- 
sions were a small group of Highfields boys. 

One of the assumptions of the Essexfields program was that to 
intervene effectively in delinquent patterns of adaption it is nec- 
essary to create a setting which encourages the development and 
maintenance of a conventional social system. 40 Length of partici- 
pation was indeterminate, but usually extended from four to five 
months. Each group of ten boys was kept fairly intact and pro- 
gressed through the program as a distinct unit. Five days a week, 
the boys participated in the program from seven in the morning 
to ten at night, working during the day and taking part in group 
sessions in the evening. The program was limited to 20 boys at a 
time, ages 16 and 17, who had been referred by the juvenile court 
as a condition of probation. Boys who previously had been com- 
mitted to a correctional institution were excluded. 
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The Essexfields program was evaluated by comparing recidi- 
vism rates with the rates of groups on probation, in Residential 
Group Centers, and in the State Reformatory. Of a total of 1,210 
cases gathered for the study, 943 were committed to probation 
supervision, 100 to Essexfields, 67 to Group Centers, and 100 to 
the State Reformatory. This study demonstrated that a program 
of treatment patterned after Highfields and other Group Centers 
can be carried out successfully in a nonresidential setting in the 
community/ 11 Despite the potential hazards of the high delin- 
quency area in which it was located, Essexfields demonstrated a 
rate of in-program failure that was slightly lower than that of 
the Residential Group Centers. Recidivism rates indicated that 
reformatory boys could do no worse and might do better at Es- 
sexfields or in the Group Centers. It was suggested that treat- 
ment might be improved if greater selectivity of cases were 
achieved. 

Collegefields 

Collegefields, established in Newark, New Jersey, in 1965, de- 
veloped out of the same theoretical base as Essexfields and Provo, 
in that peer group dynamics were considered essential to modifi- 
cation of delinquent behavior and attitude. Collegefields how- 
ever, sought not only to achieve delinquency rehabilitation 
through peer group influences but also to improve educational 
ability and achievement/ 42 

To test the hypothesis that the dynamics of peer group interac- 
tion could be successfully applied to the rehabilitation of younger 
age groups, this nonresidential program was designed for 25 male 
delinquents and pre-delinquents, 14 and 15 years old. These boys 
participated in the program for a period of four to seven months. 
It was postulated that guided group interaction programs are 
effective only if the adolescents have a genuine sense of decision- 
making power in matters concerning their own lives. 43 To facili- 
tate development of a positive peer culture which would possess 
this kind of decisionmaking power, the Collegefields daily sched- 
ule was designed to provide maximum opportunity for the boys to 
interact among themselves. The major function of the staff was 
to insure through skillful guidance that group decisions were in 
the best interests of the members' rehabilitation. Each weekday 
the boys participated in the program from 7 :30 a.m. until 5 p.m., 
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with academic classes in the morning- and guided group interac- 
tion sessions in the afternoon. It was observed that although the 
daily afternoon meetings helped to formalize the subculture, lan- 
guage, and normative system of the peer group, internalization of 
these as well as development of allegiance to the group were 
achieved largely through interaction outside the group meetings." 

The academic program was a vital component of the College- 
fields project. The planners were concerned with the relationships 
among antisocial or "acting-out" behavior, peer group influence, 
negative attitudes toward school and adults, and recurring educa- 
tional failure. A major goal of the project was to alter the educa- 
tional experience of delinquent or pre-delinquent boys. The objec- 
tives of the academic components of the program were to provide 
opportunities to acquire educational skills and attitudes necessary 
for successful achievement on the level at which the individual 
could function; to motivate students to attain skills which they 
would continue to develop upon release; to develop attitudes and 
behaviors acceptable in social activities; and to encourage use of 
community services. The basic curriculum of the local public 
school system was modified to meet individual student needs and 
remedial instruction was provided. Modern instructional tech- 
niques, visual aids, field trips, and discussions were utilized. Dur- 
ing stays of from four to seven months in the program, boys ad- 
vanced in achievement by as many as three academic years. 

Although the Collegefields project was in existence for only two 
years, tentative evaluation was made. Comparison of outcome of 
experimental subjects with two control groups (a tested control 
group of boys on probation and a non-tested control group) dem- 
onstrated greater gains for the Collegefields boys on IQ, atti- 
tudes toward teachers and school, realistic self-assessment, and 
achievement motivation than were found among boys in the con- 
trol groups. It was concluded that the Collegefields program pro- 
vides a useful model for the rehabilitation of many delinquents in 
this age group, and that further experimentation is warranted. 

The Parkland Non-Residential Group Center 

The Parkland experiment in Louisville, Kentucky, begun in 
March 1965 and terminated in July 1967, provided nonresidential 
treatment for younger (IS 1 /^ to lo^o years) delinquents who 
were candidates for institutionalization. The purpose of the pro- 
gram was to demonstrate to the boys the desirability of socially 
acceptable behavior and to increase their interest in attending 



school. 1 ' Sixty-three boys participated in the program, which used 
a guided group interaction approach, with a revised half-day edu- 
cational plan, remedial assistance, and a half-day work setting. 
Parental participation was required for admission and an aggres- 
sive program of intensive family counseling was provided. Evalu- 
ation of the project concluded that the Center could not be 
termed a success in the sense of indicating new methods of treat- 
ing and preventing delinquency in specific areas or among partic- 
ular groups of boys. The findings were ambiguous and contradic- 
tory: only 14 of the 63 boys could be adjudged program successes 
and, while project participants improved more on four measures 
of delinquency, there was no significant difference between Park- 
land boys and controls in degree of delinquency during the fol- 
lowup period. In marked contrast to other community programs, 
the Parkland Center was judged to be "unreasonably expensive" 
even if its rate of success had been high. 46 

Despite this less than positive evaluation, the Parkland project 
did not contradict the overall conclusion that intensive interven- 
tion in the community is at least as effective as incarceration, or 
that offenders normally sent to an institution can be as safely re- 
tained in the community when special services are provided. 

Out-of-Home Placement and Residential Treatment 

Group Homes and Foster Care for Delinquents 

Jurisdictions in which sufficient resources are not available to 
the courts frequently institutionalize those juveniles for whom 
living in their own homes is considered adverse to their rehabili- 
tation, simply because the judge sees no alternative. Group home 
programs and foster care for delinquents have been developed to 
provide such alternatives. 

Foster homes may be provided under a very wide variety of ar- 
rangements. Reporting on the findings of the Juvenile Institu- 
tions Project, Robert Weber states that the variety of administra- 
tive patterns and auspices of foster home programs defies concise 
description. In many jurisdictions, foster care is not administered 
by the local court; referrals are made by the court to other public 
and private agencies for foster care placement and, if the 
referrals are rejected, the judge must release the youth to his 
own home, commit him to an institution, or place him in a local 
detention center. 47 Foster care programs are operated by almost 
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all States in which there is a State agency responsible for institu- 
tions and, where such an agency does not exist, the State may 
rely on the child welfare division of the State welfare depart- 
ment. Weber reports that where foster care is primarily a func- 
tion of a State agency, with few local resources, commitment to 
the State becomes dependent, inappropriately, upon placement 
needs. 4 * The Juvenile Institutions Project also found some disillu- 
sionment with foster care for delinquents, as expressed by recep- 
tion center staffs. Weber reports that, while "foster care would 
seem to be in eclipse, based on discussions with State administra- 
tors, ... a look at actual placements in foster care by State agen- 
cies and local courts indicates an unabated use of foster homes as 
a placement resource for delinquent children." 49 

Private families also may volunteer their services to care for 
juveniles in a family setting; these homes vary according to the 
number of children they accept, the qualifications of the foster 
parents, and the financial arrangements between the agency and 
the foster family. 

The Detroit Foster Homes Project was undertaken to demon- 
strate that children who have lived in many homes and institu- 
tions and who manifest disturbed behavior can be placed and 
treated successfully in "highly reinforced" foster homes. 50 Boys 
between the ages of seven and thirteen, referred to the project by 
various Detroit agencies, were placed in foster homes, although 
all of them would have been difficult or impossible to place by the 
usual standards. Considerable professional time was devoted to 
each child and a major concern of the staff psychiatrists, educa- 
tors, and research personnel was to develop improved methods of 
foster home placement and care. 

The group home differs from foster care in a number of ways. 
Institution dwellings are owned or rented by the agency or corpo- 
rate group and the operation is more closely supervised by pro- 
fessional staff at the agency or clinic. 51 Houseparents and other 
staff are employed on a working week, salaried basis. The facility 
continues to exist even if the houseparents resign. Generally, less 
family atmosphere is present in an agency-operated group home. 
There may be several unrelated adults providing casework in 
varying degrees of intensity. The staff of the group home pro- 
gram may consist of on-grounds personnel (resident houseparents 
and a groundworder) and off-grounds personnel (psychother- 
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apists, psychiatric consultant, a group home caseworker, and a 
director )/-' 

The contract group home may be operated by an organization 
such as a church or civic group, or by private individuals, and 
financed through a contract arrangement with the State agency. 
Agency-operated group homes are staffed by employees of the 
agency responsible for placing the youth in the program. Most of 
these are "halfway houses" for releasees from institutions, but 
there is an increasing use of such facilities as the initial place- 
ment of choice in lieu of institutional commitment. These "half- 
way-in" homes are used by courts for youth who fail on proba- 
tion and by State agencies for placement of some committed 
juveniles directly from the reception centers." Weber states that 
a clear distinction should be made between the agency-operated 
group home providing a program within the home and one which 
provides residence for a youth involved in a total program in the 
community.' 1 The Juvenile Institutions Project found that the 
former was more often characteristic of the "halfway-in" pro- 
gram, while the latter was more often the case in "halfway-out" 
homes for releasees. It was also noted that some agency-operated 
group homes which provide considerable programming are diffi- 
cult to distinguish from the small institution.-"' The point at 
which the group home can no longer be considered a noninstitu- 
tional alternative cannot be clearly identified. 

The Silverlake experiment in Los Angeles is an example of an 
agency-operated group home providing a program. This program 
is similar to the Provo, Highfields, and Essexfields programs in 
that an effort is made to create a nondelinquent culture and to in- 
volve offenders in decisionmaking. Males, ages 16 to 18, who are 
seriously delinquent, are placed in a large family residence in a 
middle-class neighborhood in lieu of institutionalization. All the 
boys, not more than 2<> at one time, live in the residence and at- 
tend school daily. They are also responsible for maintaining the 
residence and, except on weekends, which are spent at home, at- 
tend a daily group meeting. This meeting is the major formal 
mechanism for implementing program goals. The goal is to struc- 
ture a social system in which emerging norms, and their observ- 
ance, are a function of collaborative inmate-staff decisionmak- 
ing/" A study of the extent of actual collaboration between staff 
and boys found that information about problem behavior was 
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freely shared (indicating the boys' interest in social control) and 
that the effectiveness of the program culture as a social control 
measure increased over time. 57 

The Attention Home program of Boulder, Colorado, which 
opened its first group home in the fall of 1966, is a distinctly dif- 
ferent kind of group home program in concept, organization, and 
operation. The major difference is that the program is totally 
supported locally. Additionally, the program is run almost en- 
tirely outside any formal agency setting. The basic idea is broad 
community involvement in and support of court-led programs to 
curtail and prevent juvenile delinquency, without resort to insti- 
tutionalization/' 5 While the Attention Home program does have 
close cooperative relations with the court, this is predominantly a 
citizen-run organization. Most of the children residing in the 
Home are referred by police to the Juvenile Court, but some of 
them have been brought to the Court by parents who felt they 
could no longer control their children. Where living at home is 
considered to be detrimental to treatment, of difficult and delin- 
quent children, residence in the Home is available as an alterna- 
tive. It is reported that local financing and broad policy participa- 
tion by the community have some disadvantages. Goals and 
purposes are less clearly defined, much time must be spent on 
fund-raising, and the program might be terminated if the com- 
munity were to lose interest. However, community involvement in 
the group home program tends to produce greater concern and 
understanding of the problems of the juvenile court and delin- 
quency prevention and control. Because of extensive volunteer 
support in services and materials, the Attention Home costs con- 
siderably less than comparably-sized government supported group 
home programs. 

There have been a number of reports that some adolescents ad- 
just successfully in group homes when they had not been able to 
do so in single-placement foster homes. 50 This fact has been at- 
tributed to the less intense personal relationships required in the 
group home. Rabinow has suggested that the more impersonal en- 
vironment of the group home may be best suited to the needs of 
the adolescent, since many adolescents are disturbed to the degree 
that they cannot tolerate the intimacy of family life in the foster 
home. t;o 

The Group Home Project of the California Youth Authority 
was undertaken to develop and test temporary confinement facili- 
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ties with varying and controllable atmospheres. 61 This project is 
an integral part of the Community Treatment Project, which has 
made wide use of out-of-home placements to facilitate the emer- 
gence of nondeliquent behavior patterns in CTP wards. The 
objectives of the project are to determine the feasibility of estab- 
lishing five types of group homes for particular types of youths; 
to develop a taxonomy of relevant environments in terms of 
structure, nature of rewards and penalties, methods of teaching, 
and type of houseparents ; to evaluate the impact of the group 
home experience on the youths assigned to them; and to evaluate 
the utility of each home and of group homes generally. 62 

Of the five types of group homes originally proposed, types I, 
II, and III were designed for the long-term placement of wards 
with specific I-Level classifications only; types IV and V were de- 
signed as temporary placement facilities for all types of youths. 
When no candidates were found for the fifth group home type 
(short-term restrictive home in lieu of detention home place- 
ment), a sixth type was designed and implemented. The charac- 
teristics of the different types of homes, houseparents, and wards 
assigned to them are described in detail in the first and second re- 
ports of the Group Home Project fi3 and are summarized briefly in 
a recent report on California Youth Authority research. 64 

Evaluation has revealed that these homes in general have 
provided a readily available, needed placement resource for a sub- 
stantial proportion of CTP youths. The feasibility of establishing 
and operating all but the Type V home has been demonstrated. 
While some difficulties have been experienced in the matching of 
parole agent personalities and treatment styles with types of 
wards, it has been concluded that group homes are one very 
meaningful and useful alternative. 

The Juvenile Institutions Project found that where group 
homes have not succeeded, their failure was associated with one 
of three factors: (1) a lack of community acceptance; (2) a "poor 
fit" of the group home in the State's correction system; or (3) in- 
congruence between program objectives and staff performance. 65 
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European Research Experience 

Research in European countries confirms the general conclu- 
sions of research within the continental United States. Where pe- 
riods of detention in institutions have been varied, and the type 
of risk controlled for in any rigorous manner, the recidivism 
rates have not shown any significant change. No research, how- 
ever, has varied the period of detention by a factor of more than 
100 percent, and it is possible that different results might be 
found if the period was changed more dramatically. In some 
non-Western democratic countries there have been 'natural' ex- 
periments, where large numbers of incarcerated felons have been 
released as some form of celebration or by means of amnesty for 
other reasons. Where these cases have been followed up for pe- 
riods of years, the reconviction rates have not shown any signifi- 
cantly different outcomes from the rates of those who were de- 
tained to complete their terms of imprisonment. 66 

The British experience, which perhaps comes closest to that of 
the United States, may be summarized to the effect that in gen- 
eral the less that has been done with respect to offenders, the bet- 
ter. Those placed on probation do not show significantly worse 
(or better) results than those given other, and more intensive, 
forms of punishment or treatment. 67 

European countries show considerably lower "incarceration" 
rates than the United States or Canada, a fact due mainly to the 
shorter periods of detention which are awarded for crimes of 
somewhat similar nature. It may be that the incarceration rates 
are lower because the general public is not so concerned about the 
crime problem in these countries, but the fact remains that the 
rates of recidivism do not reveal any major differences from 
those of countries with far higher incarceration rates. 

Other Overseas Experience 

An interesting study carried out by the Institute of Criminol- 
ogy at Cambridge, England, (Attendance Centres) shows a 
rather unusual result. Two different forms of treatment proba- 
tion and attendance centre, when used independently, were found 
to be of about the expected level of efficiency (as measured by re- 
cidivism rates), but were, when combined in a joint sentence for 
the same offender, far less effective than either form used singly. 
This result seems to show that there can be elements in programs 
for the rehabilitation of offenders which can more than "cancel 

* Council of Europe. The Effectiveness of Punishment and Other Measures of Treatment: 
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out" and militate against one another with an undesirable result 
for the offender. The explanation of this finding is still being 
sought. However, this study makes fairly clear that the mere ad- 
dition of two "good" forms of treatment into a compound treat- 
ment may have very unexpected and undesirable results.' 1 * 

Programs of External Treatment 

In England, two forms of noninstitutional treatment have 
been attempted, which, so far as is known, have not found appli- 
cation in the United States. The first is the Juvenile Liaison 
Scheme of the Liverpool and West Ham police. In this scheme a 
special section of the local police force is concerned with the su- 
pervision of young offenders who are not proceeded against in the 
normal manner, and who, after an interview with a senior police 
official, are placed under the care of a "Juvenile Liaison Officer." 
The scheme might best be described as a form of "informal" pro- 
bation, where there is no finding of guilt (the offender admits the 
offence) and the police action is one of an official "caution." The 
"caution" is, however, supplemented by support for the young 
person and his family. This scheme has its strong supporters and 
equally strong critics. 09 

A second form of external "support" for families which are not 
"coping" (often a term covering behavior which might be desig- 
nated "criminal") is provided by a voluntary body called "Family 
Service Units." Volunteers provide a form of "domestic service" 
for the noncoping households, while at one -and the same time 
giving training in the domestic arts, including shopping, cleaning, 
and mending. This may be seen as a kind of "on-the-job training" 
for housewives who prove inadequate in various ways, especially 
in child care. The domestic assistance is provided for considerable 
periods if necessary to ensure that the home functions ade- 
quately, although the objective is for the trainer to leave the situ- 
ation as soon as conveniently possible. The initial and prime aim, 
however, is to remedy the situational deficiency by taking over 
the role of household care and passing it back to the housewife as 
she learns to cope. 7 ' 1 

In some respects, functioning in like manner to the work of the 
Family Service Units is the work of the "Home Helps." The ma- 
jority of local authorities maintain a staff of trained "home 
helps." These are persons who can enter any home in an emer- 
gency and take over the maintenance functions of the housewife. 
These services are provided either free of cost or at low rates in 
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accord with the income of the household. The circumstances in 
which the assistance of a "home help" may be requested differ 
somewhat from one area to another. One of their prime functions 
is to provide for the maintenance of the family while the house- 
wife is sick or involved in childbirth. It has been found to be far 
cheaper to provide facilities for the maintenance of the home 
rather than to take institutional measures to cope with emergen- 
cies. 

A social movement is perhaps the best term to use for a fur- 
ther "outreach" development in both West Germany and the 
United Kingdom. Self-organizing groups have formed to deal 
with a variety of problems from drugs to abortion. Many of these 
are related to the "underground" and to student protest move- 
ments. They tend to be somewhat antagonistic to the normal 
sources of government intervention in social problems, but none- 
theless provide a service to youth (particularly) who would not be 
reached by official agencies. One such organization known as BIT 
maintains a 24-hour telephone assistance service which gives ad- 
vice on "crash pads" to the destitute, provides legal aid for those 
charged with drug offenses, facilitates psychiatric help in cases of 
"bad trips," and the like. 71 These self-organizing and "under- 
ground" groups provide a very useful service which cannot be 
provided by the official agencies, since much of their activity is 
"fringe" in terms of the strict interpretation of the law. Official 
agencies while providing help in a needed direction could not 
overlook, as these underground organizations can and do, other 
incidental information which might incriminate their clients in 
respect to other laws or, indeed with respect to the law in relation 
to that problem about which the individual seeks help. Youths who 
would not seek official help, because they would fear self-incrimi- 
iicTtion in the course of obtaining help, feel that they can ap- 
proach these underground units. Youths in need feel that they can 
trust youths who have previously been in need. It is mainly young 
persons who have themselves "come through" an experience with 
abortions, drugs, or other problems who man the telephones and 
provide the other services of these bodies. 

From time to time and in certain circumstances, the official 
legal bodies have considered it necessary to make moves against 
some of these underground self-organizing groups, but usually 
mild provisions have been invoked, such as laws relating to sani- 
tary provisions on their premises. One body, known as "Release," 
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has made public some of its activities in the publication Release 
Rt'iwrt on 7)/'M//,sv- Often closely but loosely connected with some 
of these underground bodies are "progressive" but legitimate bod- 
ies who provide advice and some assistance. Perhaps the most 
nearly similar movement within the United States was the "Dig- 
gers" who provided some assistance at Haight-Ashbury in San 
Francisco, and also certain religious organizations who can accept 
"fringe" behavior and not present an image of "authority." 

The Community Correction Center 

The term "community correctional center" ususally refers to a 
community-based institution, located in a carefully selected neigh- 
borhood in an effort to reduce the isolation from community serv- 
ices and other resources. Most designs do not envision any consid- 
erable participation of the offender on the outside. Others are 
centers for released offenders where services are not provided in 
lieu of institutional commitment. One recent model, not yet imple- 
mented, does suggest a new direction for the community center: 
the Youth Correctional Center designed by the Institute for the 
Study of Crime and Delinquency. 

A two-year project (1966-1968) undertaken by the Institute 
for the Study of Crime and Delinquency to develop conceptual, 
operating, and architectural designs for advanced correctional 
practice resulted in a proposal for a community-based program 
for young adult offenders. 73 This model program, like other resi- 
dential programs, cannot be classified decisively as either com- 
munity management or institutionalization, but in this case the 
Wv.rring of the line is intentional. As director of the project, 
Bradley explains: "The line between being 'locked up' and 'free' 
is purposely indistinct because it must be drawn differently for 
each individual. Once the client is out of Phase I, where all 
clients enter and where they all are under essentially custodial 
control, he may be 'free' for some activities but still 'locked up' 
for others." 74 The program will include three residential units lo- 
cated in the high delinquency areas from which the young adult 
felon population is drawn. Some of the project wards will be kept 
in medium custody and others will be relatively free to pursue su- 
pervised outside employment, education, and community activi- 
ties. Phase I consists of strict confinement at all times in the se- 
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cure unit (approximately one month). Phase II consists of 
residence in the secure unit, but with access to the outside com- 
munity for work, school, or other activities (approximately three 
months). The third phase involves residence in the community, 
with return to the unit once a week or more for group meetings 
and special services. This third phase lasts about 20 months. 

The treatment design is not a therapeutic community nor is it 
a guided group interaction model, but it does envision the sharing 
of decisionmaking with the correction client and use of the closed 
group as a major correctional resource. The model proposes an 
active client role in the treatment effort in two important areas: 
it will involve him in his own treatment and in the treatment of 
others by allowing him to share in treatment decisionmaking, and 
it will provide for the recruitment of staff from among project 
clientele. Treatment plans are designed for each client and con- 
ducted by the staff -client group; progress is marked by the move- 
ment of the client through a three-step progression and successful 
completion of a series of treatment plans. A central concern of 
the project planners and presumably of those who conduct the 
program is the utilization of the group and group processes in en- 
gendering and supporting positive behavior and attitudinal 
change. 

The community correctional center is perhaps more accurately 
described as a community-based institution than as a noninstitu- 
tional community resource, even in the later phases of the treat- 
ment model. The Youth Correctional Center is part of a move- 
ment to place the correctional institution in the communiy in 
order to overcome the disadvantages of isolation from community 
resources and opportunities. An institution situated in the locale 
which supplies the offender population is better able to draw upon 
the medical, social work, psychiatric, educational, and employ- 
ment resources of that community and to involve community resi- 
dents and family members in offender rehabilitation and reinte- 
gration. 

However, this is a new model which has yet to be implemented. 
The forms taken by programs based on this model could vary 
widely in degree of community contact, in the proportions of time 
spent in custody and living in the community, and in the amount 
of involvement of the offender in the decisionmaking process. 
This is a flexible design with a broad range of potential uses, and 
assessment must await its implementation. 

"'Community Treatment": The Community as Correctional Client 

The growing emphasis on the role of the community in the 
etiology of crime and the rehabilitation of offenders, which un- 
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dergirds the movement to establish corrections in the community 
settings, has led to speculation as to the proper goals of commun- 
ity correction programs. If the offender is to be retained in the 
community in order to facilitate his reabsorption into community 
life, then the correctional goal is presumed to be the reintegration 
of the offender. The goal of reintegration, as opposed to goals of 
punishment, removal from society, or even reform of the of- 
fender, implies a dual target : both the offender and the receiving 
community often must be changed if reintegration is to be 
achieved. A number of writers have suggested that community 
corrections involves change in both the offender and his society 
that the task of corrections involves the reconstruction or con- 
struction of ties between the offender and the community through 
maintenace of family bonds, obtaining education and employment, 
and finding a place for the offender in the mainstream of social 
life. 

One writer has suggested that the goal of social change and of- 
fender reintegration is not feasible for corrections. 75 First, the 
community will resist being cast in the role of correctional client 
and resent the associated stigma. In addition, the global nature of 
the goal of achieving reintegration prevents the delimitation of 
the boundaries of correction. If the goal is offender-community 
reintegration, the sphere of interest and responsibility of the 
correctional program is unlimited and success or failure cannot 
be operationally defined or assessed. 

This observation has important implications for intensive in- 
tervention programs and any other correctional measures involv- 
ing the community. If, as Weber suggests, the goal of community 
correction is to provide the means and opportunities for reinte- 
gration by directing the offender to community resources and ac- 
quainting the community with the needs and skills of the of- 
fender, then success may be defined as the appropriate provision 
of those opportunities. Community corrections, then, could con- 
centrate on helping the offender to link appropriately with the 
normal community resource channels. 

Community correction goals, and the relative weights to be 
given to treatment in the community as opposed to treatment of 
the community, need further attention and clarification to facili- 
tate program evaluation. 
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Conclusions 

In the California study of the effects of criminal penalties it 
was concluded that since severe penalties do not deter more effec- 
tively, since prisons do not rehabilitate, and since the criminal 
justice system is inconsistent and has little quantitative impact on 
crime, the best rehabilitative possibilities would appear to be in 
the community. This reasoning is fairly typical of much current 
thinking in correction and it serves to illustrate the kind of cog- 
nitive leap on which enthusiasm for "community treatment" is 
based. If prisons do not rehabilitate, and if the stated goal of 
correction is to reduce recidivism through integration of offender 
and community, it seems irresistibly logical that treating the of- 
fender without removing him from society will be more effective. 
Unfortunately, while one may express the opinion that, since 
prisons are not effective (a validated observation), then one 
might as well retain offenders in the community, it cannot be as- 
sumed without adequate controlled research that the best rehabil- 
itative possibilities are to be found in the community. 

The most rigorous research designs generally have elicited the 
finding that offenders eligible for supervision in the community 
in lieu of institutionalization do as well in the community as they 
do in prison or training school. When intervening variables are 
controlled, recidivism rates appear to be about the same. 

This is not to derogate community alternatives to institution- 
alization, for it is a most important finding: a large number of of- 
fenders who are candidates for incarceration may instead be re- 
tained in the community as safely, as effectively, and at much less 
expense. Additionally, the observed effects of the overcrowded 
and isolated instituion on the personality and social adjustment 
of the incarcerated individual are avoided. It is unnecessary to 
demonstrate, as most experimental/research projects appear to 
feel pressured to do, that recidivism rates are lower when offend- 
ers are retained in the community. Given the fact that expensive 
and overcrowded institutions are not doing the job they are in- 
tended to do, it is appropriate to suggest that less costly, less per- 
sonally damaging alternatives be utilized wherever they are at 
least as effective as imprisonment. 

Until alternatives to institutionalization are demonstrated to be 
more effective than imprisonment in preventing further crime, a 
major rationale for the use of community programs will be that 
correctional costs can be considerably reduced by handling in the 
community setting a large number of those offenders normally in- 
stitutionalized. Experimental/demonstration projects in intensive 
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intervention have shown that for a large number of institution 
candidates incarceration is clearly unnecessary. Thus, if society is 
still determined, in the light of this evidence, to. keep these of- 
fenders in prisons and training schools, it must be willing to pay 
the price. The central question becomes : are the goals of punish- 
ment and custodial control worth the high costs of constructing 
institutions, and maintaining the inmate in the institution, as 
well as the observed and the still unknown personal and social 
costs incurred through exposing individuals to the institutional 
experience. 

The cost of building an institution has been estimated at about 
$22,000 a bed ; maintaining and treating a ward in an institution 
costs about $400 a month." A study conducted by the District of 
Columbia Department of Corrections provides data on the correc- 
tional costs generated by the offense careers of 25 young men pa- 
roled from the D.C. Youth Center. 78 The subjects, whose median 
age was nearly 26 years, had spent an average of 32 months in 
the Youth Center, 8.5 months in Federal reformatories, 4.5 
months in the D.C. jail, 23 months on parole, two months on 
adult probation, 16 months in welfare institutions, 22 months in 
foster homes, and six months on juvenile probation. During the 
average nine-year "criminal history," the offender experienced 
about 25 correctional actions and services. When the current costs 
of these actions were totaled for each offender, the individual 
costs ranged from over 13 to more than 68 thousand dollars, with 
a median cost of about 31 thousand dollars. A projected cost of 
about ten million dollars was estimated as the amount the public 
will have invested in this group by the time the men are finally 
released from supervision. It is suggested that this enormous ex- 
penditure could be reduced by the early management of young of- 
fenders in programs of greater cost effectiveness. Two recommen- 
dations are presented : "the introduction of community treatment 
programs such as those operated by the California Youth Author- 
ity; and the use of detached worker programs such as those de- 
veloped in Los Angeles County." Cost comparisons led to the con- 
clusion that "both these programs have shown a high level of cost 
effectiveness, and their ultimate result will be the saving of many 
millions of dollars in new correctional costs." 

The cost savings obtained in substituting intensive intervention 
programs for institutionalization are clearly demonstrated in the 
concept and operation of the probation subsidy. Following a 
study which found that 25 percent of State correctional commit- 
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ments could be maintained safely and effectively in the commun- 
ity, where counties were given the means to improve probation, the 
California subsidy program was carefully "sold" to the State leg- 
islature in terms of a cost reduction. 79 During 1 the 1966-1967 
fiscal year, the 31 counties participating in California's subsidy 
program reduced institutional commitments to the extent that 
what would have been a 5.8 million dollar expenditure on institu- 
tional programs was reduced to 2.4 million for intensive supervi- 
sion programs. 80 

The literature reflects a growing interest in cost-benefit analy- 
sis as a means of determining more systematically which 
correctional procedures actually "succeed" in terms of return on 
funds invested. Adams reports that the data from six controlled 
experimental projects, carried out between 1955 and 1967, permit 
greater precision in cost-benefit analysis." The use of "new 
correctional costs," rather than recidivism rates, is taken as the 
primary index of adjustment in the community. According to 
Adams, comparative research reveals that the highest gain per 
capita is produced by the "community treatment project," while 
the group guidance project produces the highest gain per case- 
load. The results of further application of cost-benefit techniques 
to corrections might be developed and used to achieve optimal per- 
formance of the system as a whole. 

Review of the literature on alternatives to institutionalization 
leads to one other observation : there is a conspicuous lack of in- 
terest in intensive supervision programs for adult prison candi- 
dates. While there has been some experience with reduced case- 
loads and specialized units in probation and parole agencies 
dealing with adult offenders, these have generally been limited to 
groupings based on age, sex, or offense category. Alcoholics, nar- 
cotic addicts, and misdemeanants are sometimes given special 
treatment, but it might be argued that such offenders should in- 
stead be diverted from the criminal justice system. Probation 
"plus" for adults has included attendance at mental health clinics 
and group therapy programs. 52 

Adults are more often handled by a "prison plus" approach: 
once confined to prison, selected inmates are then partially re- 
leased on furlough, to work release programs, or to halfway 
houses. Evidence that many adult inmates can be safely released 
to work in the open community should suggest that most offenders 
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who are eligible for such programs could be safely and effectively 
retained in the community in the first place. 

There would appear to be no factual basis for the assumption 
that only juveniles are significantly influenced by their peers, that 
group dynamics function only among the young, or that selected 
adult offenders could not greatly benefit from involvement in 
their own treatment and the decisionmaking process. Placement in 
a work/training/guided-group interaction program could be of- 
fered as an alternative to institutionalization for adults as well. 
Group homes and "foster family" or single placement boarding 
homes might even be made available on a voluntary basis to adult 
offenders without family or ties in the community or who need as- 
sistance until they are able to establish themselves in a job and 
neighborhood. Just as probation and the treatment orientation 
for adult offenders followed the development of these concepts for 
juveniles, adult correction might now be moved to benefit from 
the experience of juvenile correction in the community. 

A major obstacle to the wider development and use of commun- 
ity alternatives in both adult and juvenile correction may be the 
widespread rejection of the offender by the community itself and 
the desire on the part of society to keep the offender "out of sight 
and out of mind." The task of "social" control has been relegated 
progressively to a smaller proportion of the social body, while the 
majority of society refuse responsibility for an increasing variety 
of behaviors and persons. Isolation and banishment have not 
"'worked." Unless society is willing to keep a very large and 
growing number of its "offenders" in permanent custody, it must 
begin to accept greater responsibility in the areas of social con- 
trol and correction. 

The evidence obtained from experimental work in community 
programs, and supported by the results of experience with partial 
imprisonment and graduated release, the treatment of mental ill- 
ness, and alternatives to processing by the criminal justice sys- 
tem, clearly indicates that a vast proportion of offenders could be 
managed in the community at least as effectively, and with much 
less cost, or diverted from the justice system entirely, thus re- 
turning to the community its responsibility for dealing with be- 
havior it defines as antisocial or deviant. 

The clamor for simple solutions must be resisted since it is al- 
ready clear that the main characteristic of simple solutions is 
that they are wrong. Exploration by researchers of decision pat- 
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terns which can accommodate uncertainty should be of top prior- 
ity. Professor Wilkins calls for constructive imagination. "I think 
we may safely assume that if anything 1 is to be achieved by way 
of behavioral change it will have to come through means which 
are considerably different from any of those that are in practice, 
even in experimental stages at the present time." 
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